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The  pickle  and  relish  makers  have  cornered  the  questi on- "box  this  week. 
If  the  number  of  inquiries  are  any  evidence,  pantry-shelves  next  winter  are  going 
to  be  well  stocked  with  all  varieties  of  pickles. 

Easy  questions  come  first  today.  Since  fruit  pickles  are  the  easiest  to 
make,  I'll  answer  first  those  listeners  who  have  inquired  about  them.  One  asks 
7/hich  fruits  are  "best  for  pickling. 

The  firm-fleshed  mild-flavored  fruits  have  always  "been  favorites  for  this 
method  of  preserving.    As  every  pickler  knows,  fruit  pickles  actually  are  fruits 
preserved  in  a  spicy  sweet-sour  sirup,  used  like  other  pickles  to  enliven  the 
main  course  of  the  meal  or  garnish  the  salad,  hut  especially  good  served  with 
meat.    Peaches,  pears,  crabapples,  cherries  and  watermelon  rind  all  make  good 
pickles.    The  foods  people  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  lay  great  stress  on 
using  only  fruits  that  are  fresh  and  of  good  quality— that  have  no  soft  spots  or 
blemishes.    They  advise  sorting  the  fruits  and  using  those  that  are  uniform  in 
size  and  ripeness,  so  the  pickling  liquid  will  penetrate  and  season  them  evenly. 

Another  questioner  asks  about  the  spices,   the  vinegar  and  the  sugar  to 
use  for  fruit  pickles. 

A  blend  or  mixture  of  fresh  high-quants'-  spice  used  in  moderation  gives 
the  best  flavor  to  pickles.     I  say  "used  in  moderation"  because  spice,  packed  in 
the  jar  with  pickles,  continues  to  give  off  flavor,  ao  the  pickles  become  stronger 
and  spicer  as  they  stand.    You  see  why  a  little  too  much  spice  eventually  means 
too  strong  pickles.     The  favorite  blend  of  spices  for  pickled  peaches  and  cherries 
is  stick  rinnauor.  and  whole  cloves;  and  for  pears,  crabapples  and  watermelon  rind 
is  stick  cinnamon,  whole  cloves  and  whole  allspice.    TJhole  spices  are  better  than 
powdered  spices  because  you  can  remove  them  from  the  sirup  before  you  pack  the 
pickles  in  jars.    Powdered  spice  tends  to  darken  and  discolor  the  fruit  as  it 
stands  in  the  jar.     The  foods  people  advise  tying  the  whole  spices  loosely  in  a 
cheesecloth  bag  and  boiling  them  in  the  sirup.     Then  just  before  filling  the  jars, 
remove  the  spice  bag. 

As  for  the  vinegar  to  use  in  fruit  picklos,  good  quality  fresh  cider  vinegar 
is  preferred.    And  granulated  sugar  is  generally  preferred  to  brown  sugar.  But 
sometimes  a  little  brown  sugar  in  the  mixture  gives  richness  of  flavor. 

Now  to  answer  the  lady  who  wants  to  know  just  how  to  pickle  crabapples  and 
little  Seckel  pears.     I  have  the  directions  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  here 
and  am  glad  to  pass  them  along.     Crabapples  and  Seckel  pears  are  pickled  in  the 
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same  way  except  that  the  pears  need  10  minutes  of  boiling  in  water  to  soften 

them  for  pickling  and  then  need  to  have  their  skins  pricked.     From  this  point  on, 

the  process  is  the  same  for  both  fruits. 

For  8  pounds  of  prepared  fruit  you  will  need  4  pounds  of  sugar  

1  quart  of  vinegar  1  pint  of  water  and  10  pieces  of  stick  cinnamon  

2  tablespoons  of  whole  cloves. ....  and  2  tablespoons  of  whole  allspice.    You  pre- 
pare the  fruit  by  washing.     Scrape  off  the  blossom-end,  but  leave  the  stem  attached. 

Boil  together  the  vinegar,  water,  sugar  and  the  little  bag  of  cheesecloth 
that  holds  the  spices.    Boil  for  5  minutes.     Then  put  in  the  fruit  and  boil  10 
more  minutes — or  until  the  fruit  is  tender. 

Now  you  can  go  off  and  leave  the  fruit  standing  in  the  sirup  for  the  night. 
This  will  give  the  sugar  a  chance  to  draw  the  juice  from  the  fruit,  and  let  the 
fruit  absorb  the  spicy  sirup  and  "plump  up",  to  use  an  old-time  expression.  In 
the  morning,  drain  the  fruit,  remove  the  spice  bag,  and  pack  the  fruit  in  steril- 
ized jars.    Then  bring  the  sirup  to  boiling  and  pour  it  boiling  hot  over  the  fruit 
in  the  jar.    Seal  the  jars  and  store  in  a  cool  place. 

Here's  a  request  for  information  on  making  fermented  pickles  from  green 
peppers,  green  tomatoes,  onions,  caulif lower ,   snap  beans  and  cucumbers — the  mak- 
ings of  mixed  pickles,  in  other  words. 

In  reply  to  this  request,   I  have  sent  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  143S  called 
"Making  Fermented  Pickles."    Any  other  listener  who  wants  to  own  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  pickling  directions  is  welcome  to  a  copy  of  this  bulletin.  Drop 
a  card  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.C.  and  ask  for  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1438  —  "Making  Fermented  Pickles.  " 

Then,  if  you  want  information  on  f  rui  t  pickles  and  relishes  as  well  as  on 
quick  and  long  process  brined  pickles,  address  your  questions  to  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Last  question.    A  listener  inquires  about  recipes  for  salad  dressing — 
cooked  dressing  for  meat  and  vegetable  salads  and  cooked  dressing  for  fruit  salad 
as  well  as  a  good  reliable  recipe  for  mayonnaise. 

Answer.     To  this  questioner  I  am  sending  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Leaflet  No.  39  called  "Eggs  at  Any  Meal."      The  last  page  of  that  leaflet  features 
salad  dressings.     Other  pages  feature  egg  main  dishes,  and  egg  desserts.    Again  — 
Leaflet  No.  39  called  "Eggs  at  Any  Meal."    Order  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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